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fault, and were forgiven; Thomas taking oath that hence*
forward he would always sell lampreys at the proper place
only, and Hugh that he would always tell strangers where
they ought to take their lampreys. The other is in
1364, and, as it concerns wheat, is probably even more
typical. John-at-Wood, baker, was charged before the
common sergeant with the following offence: u Whereas one
Eobert de Cawode had two quarters of wheat for sale in
common market on the Pavement within Newgate, he, the said
John, cunningly and by secret words whispering in his ear,
fraudulently withdrew Cawode out of the common market ;
and then they went together into the Church of the Friars
Minor, and there John bought the two quarters at 15^d. per
bushel, being 2^d. over the common selling price at that time
in that market; to the great loss and deceit of the common
people, and to the increase of the dearness of corn." At-Wood
denied the offence, and " put himself on the country." There*
upon a jury of the venue of Newgate was empanelled, who
gave as verdict that At-Wood had not only thus bought the
corn, but had afterwards returned to the market, and boasted
of his misdoing; " this he said and did to increase the clear-
ness of corn." Accordingly he was sentenced to be put into
the pillory for three hours, and one of the sheriffs was directed
to see the sentence executed and proclamation made of the
cause of his punishment.181

Such violent interference with the liberty of the subject
seems to come into hopeless collision with all modern prin-
ciples of freedom of contract. Not only does it conflict with
" natural rights:" it is apt to seem obviously futile and
childish, one of the curious follies of the Dark Ages. " The
popular fear of engrossing or forestalling may be compared
to the popular terrors and suspicions of witchcraft," says Adam
Smith. " The unfortunate wretches accused of this latter